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Edited by C. M. EDMONDSTON. 
4% The following volumes are now ready. (2s. each net): 
THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By THOMAS DEKKER. 
** The Shoemaker’s Holiday ’’ was first produced on New 
Year’s Day. 1600. A rollicking farce. 
THE SISTERS. By JAMES SHIRLEY. 
“The Sisters’’ was first produced about 1642. A 
romantic comedy about bandits. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. By 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT and JOHN FLETCHER. 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle ’’ was first produced 
about 1601. A farce-parody which still holds the stage. 
Others will appear at intervals. 
{ Though scholars, especially those who study closely Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean literature, know well what a wealth of 
social history, vivid life, and good writing there is outside 
Shakespeare. Many well-educated readers do not realize that 
Englishmen have not changed much in essentials since Eliza- 
beth’s day, and that, if they choose, they can live the spacious 
days of their forefathers 


By HENRY FIELDING. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes on Production by JOHN HAMPDEN. 
Limp cloth. 2s. net. 

The success of ‘“‘ The Bankside Playbooks *’ has been an en- 
couragement towards the reprinting of old plays of merit which 
are not easily obtainable in a handy form for acting. Fielding’s 
“Tom Thumb” is, admittedly, one of the most amusing 
burlesques in English, and is particularly suited for performance 
by schools 
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Books and Plays You Want! 


Foyles can supply them. Special Department for 
Dramatic Literature (second-hand and new) and 
for Music and the Literature of Music. Over 

1,250,000 vols. on every conceivable subject in stock. 
If unable to call and examine the stock send for 
Drama and Music Catalogue 532 (post free), men. 

tioning requirements and interests. 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD.—A Comedy by Wainy 
Concreve. Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1709, 
“The true significance of Congreve’s amazingly compact 
and epigrammatic wit only dawns on us in the quiet of the 
study. Like good poetry and good port, fine comedy ought 
to be sipped slowly to be properly appreciated.” —Daily 
Graphic. In paper cover, price 1/6 net. In cloth, 2/6 net 
Quote Offer 532. ‘ 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Rd., W.C2, 

















THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Mediawval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application fer loan of these dresses should be made im the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 











“The Lady of Undaunted Mettle 


2s. 6d. net. 


** 4 remarkable Study of Lady Macbeth.” 
(The Times.) 


“Portia 


A Study of the Trial Scene 
Is. 6d. net. 


** A Lady of the most childish Sophisms.”’ 
(According to Brandes.) 


Original, intensely interesting, and 
provocative Studies, appealing strongly 
to modern Students of the Drama, and 
affording material for many Debates. 

Only 500 copies printed. 


THE CRANBOURNE PRESS, 


Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 








Pageants and 
Open-Air Plays 


require costumes of specially bold 
designs and vivid colourings. 


B. J. Simmons & Co. 


thoroughly understand the importance of 
this, and have a very large stock 0 
costumes admirably suited for sucl 
work, as well as an extensive collection 
of armour, weapons and other pro 
perties, historically accurate in detat 
Wigs can also be supplied for an 
period. 


The address— 
B. J. SIMMONS & Co., Ltd 
7 & 8 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF APRIL 


AND 


MAY 


By Horace Horsnell 


HIS topical apotheosis is a bit of 

a teaser. It resembles a modern 

honours list, and queer candidates 

are apt to squeeze themselves in. 

But we understand—do we _ not ?—that 
prizes may be awarded for comparative, 
as well as for superlative merit. Not that | 
have any doubt as to the qualifications of 
“Autumn Fire.’’ That unassuming pas- 
toral tragedy would hold its own in any 
aggregation of its contemporaries. 
well constructed, 
sets about its 


It is so 
so admirably written, and 
affecting business so unaf- 
fectedly that, instead of bouncing you into 
approval, it simply wins your heart. And 
itis on these grounds that I award it the 
first prize. 

Two other April plays—one a 
the other a foreign visitor—ran it close in 
my esteem. They are Miles Malleson’s 
political ‘*‘ Conflict,’’ and Sacha Guitry’s 
little green-room comedy, Italianized as 
“L’Attore,’? with which Signor Ruggeri 
followed up his exotic Hamlet at the Globe. 
Like ‘‘ Autumn Fire, ‘* Conflict ’’ is 
largely a success of good craftsmanship. 
Mr. Malleson knows all about the theatre, 
and happens also to be passionately inter- 
ested in ideas. Here he mingles drama and 
dialectics so cunningly that you follow the 
play’s action and its two-sided argument 
the politico-economic and the psycho-erotic 
—with undivided interest. Both ‘‘ Autumn 
Fire’ and ‘‘ Conflict ’? were first produced 
at the ‘‘ QO ’”’ Theatre, which suggests that 
what our more enterprising suburbs think 


native, 


” 


to-day, the West End occasionally acts upon 
to-morrow. 


The Guitry comedy 
it is a 
together 


is in a class by itself. 
little theatre-piece put 
with the art that itself, 
and it has that air of happy improvization 
which is Sacha Guitry’s forte. Such trifles 
demand their presentation. The 
tender artificialities of their their 
intimate susceptibilities, are apt to be 
wounded by happy-go-lucky or over-em- 
phatic treatment. Scenic display offends 
them. Thus, although the decor of this 
production was of the rough-and-ready order 


fascinating 


conceals 


style in 
Spirit, 


one might expect of a travelling company, 
the technique of the company was good. 
The play seemed to me to be very adroitly 
acted. You might follow 
action before 
which was 


a good deal of its 

deciding, with any certainty, 
the performance in it; 
though once Signor Ruggeri has registered 
himself, as the movies have it, his virtuosity 
delightfully apparent. But as a 
mere and modest prize-giver, must not 
assume the analytical 
criticism. 

That disposes, 
prizes, with and 
leaves us with Sir Barry Jackson’s pictorial 
‘* St. Bernard,’’ Mr. Benn W. 
delightfully loquacious ‘‘ This Woman 
Business,’ that impudently amusing 
comedy America, ‘‘ The Best People,”’ 
and an interesting assortment ranging 

Dr. Knock 
Juan.’ 

I should highly commend ‘ 
for its decorative 


star 


becomes 
prerogatives of 


then, of the second 


reasons for the 


two 
choice, 


Levy's 


from 
from 
> to Flecker’s vouthful ‘‘ Don 


Bernard ”’ 
turn-out, while withhold- 
ing several marks on account of the blotches 
on its scutcheon. The pedigree of this in- 
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teresting old mystery play is not too pure. 
Personally, I did not care very much for the 
bright ribbon round its neck, so to speak, 
or the tricks its French trainer had taught 
it. But admirers of Miss Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies’s porcelain art declared her tender- 
hearted bride a very pretty example, and 
several other members of the company wear 
Mr. Paul Shelving’s delightful costumes 
and interpret Sir Barry Jackson’s vivacious 
rendering of the modernized French text 
with excellent effect. 

Technical skill in the theatre, whether 
that of the playwright or his interpreters, 
And _ be- 


cause of a personal susceptibility to it, as 


always gives solid satisfaction. 


well as a consciousness of having done my 
duty towards other possibly more important 
competitors, I cannot pass over ‘‘ The Best 
People ’’? without special commendation. It 
is conventional enough in fibre, no doubt, 
but has the surprising American slickness 
of workmanship. Moreover, it is delight- 
fully acted. 


All the world knows now that long 
deferred opportunity — judged by her 


capacity rather than by her years—recently 
enabled Miss Olga Lindo to leap from the 
workaday rut into the front rank of popular 
And in this play, as in the two 
previous which from 
America, she maintains that position. The 
serious-minded may object that the gamine 


actresses. 


ones also came 


she impersonates has no real character, and 
that any competent actress could hardly fail 
to pong Milly’s saloon-bar pleasantries over 
the footlights and hit the gallery in the 
heart every time. That however does not 
detract from the delight of Miss Lindo’s 
performance, or qualify her rich, 
exuberance, or cheapen the laurels herewith 
Some of her colleagues, 
of course, must share them. There is, for 
instance, Mr. C. V. France, a beautiful 
actor, indeed, and Mr. Fred Volpé, among 
the veterans, to remind us that the English 
stage still has style and a tradition. 

This brings us to May, to the Strike, and 


Saucy 


presented to her. 


to Mr. Sean O’Casey. Poor May! Such 
ravages as the weather had not already 
made on her pristine beauty, the Strike 
looked horribly like completing. Small 


wonder the competition narrows! Yet two 


outstanding productions—real first-raters, 
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though neither of them native—come oppor- 


tunely to her aid. They are Mr. 
O’Casey’s ‘‘ The Plough and the Stars ” 
and—dare I so far flout the ritual of the 
lists as to mention opera ?—‘‘ Figaro.’’ The 
most conscientious judge may cherish a 
bias in favour of virtue; and surely this 
Mozartian darling is of virtue all compact. 

The stage manners of grand opera always 
intrigue and must often astonish — the 
dramatic — specialist. Yet 
‘* L’Attore,’’ the remarkable quality of the 
production was its good breeding. I won't 
touch upon more technical merits, for that 
would savour, in my 
tion, as if one were to apply secular stand- 
ards of criticism to the twanging of 
harps or the fanfares of arch- 
angelic trumpets! But no student of the 
drama could fail to admire the triumph of 
tradition here, or the consummate artistry 
of the means by which the spirit of Mozart 
was revealed. 

And now for the the unqualified 
award—the May cup to Mr. O’Casey. This 
would have been as _ fully 
deserved! even had the field been larger. 
Genius has a way of walking off with the 
prize for which mere talent contends. And 
though he has as yet some talent to acquire, 
Mr. O’Casey unquestionably is endowed 
with genius. In awarding him the cup for 
his play, I should get those twin muses, 
Miss Sara Allgood and Miss Maire O’ Neill 
to present it, for they did so much to reveal 
the quality of his candidature and to make 
it unchallengably secure. 

Ere the cheers that greet this high award 
die away, another competitor—Mr. Sidney 
Howard’s ‘‘ They Knew What The 
Wanted,’’ which gives so vivid a glimpse 
into the American melting pot—must be 
highly commended. You probably know its 
theme—fresh, effectively-written variations 
on the eternal triangle—and how cleverl\ 
those two American artists, Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead and Mr. Glenn Anders,  sup- 
ported by our own incomparable Mr. Sam 
Livesey, play it. This may not be a 
masterpiece, but it is an unusually interest- 
well-contrived drama, and its inclusion 
in the productions of May does much to 
maintain the standards of a month the 
strike so seriously affected. 


here, as in 


case, of superer¢ Pa- 


celestial 


big, 


dloubtless 
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An Interview with Mr. Basil Dean 


HE Plays, the Productions and the 
Acting—these, I think, are the 
main headings under which one’s 
impressions of a foreign theatre 
quite naturally arrange themselves. 
In Russia it was the acting which interested 
me most—perhaps because it has in such 
abundance the very quality which English 
acting seems in danger of loosing. I mean 
On the English stage it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to find young 
actors with this quality. f 


virility. 


Russian acting is 
full of vigour and character, abounding in 
bold and adventurous breadth of treatment. 
This spirit shows itself even in the strength 
and brilliance of the make-up. The reason ? 
Well, perhaps it is in the hardness of all life 
in Russia, and the actor’s life in particular. 
Or perhaps it is that the revolution forced 
out the over-civilized elements of life, and 
that a new style of acting is growing up 
with its roots in rougher soil. 

The plays themselves are nearly all in- 
tensely political and of very scant merit. 
Some of the older Russian classics are still 
being performed, as well as Shakespeare’s 
plays, but they are usually chosen because 
of some fancied political significance. Apart 
from one or two light operas, all the plays 
to be seen in Russia take themselves very 
Even the few farces which are 
played are full of political satire. Meyer- 
hold, who leads the extreme left wing in 
the Russian theatre, has long ago given up 
any pretence of working for the sake of art. 
The dramatists who work for him have to 
express ‘‘ what the people desire to have 
expressed,’’? and the aim of which he boasts 
s‘* To make one vast Soviet State through- 
out the world.’’ 

As to the production, there are examples 
of almost every style, ranging from the 
rather staid methods of the Art Theatre to 
the riotous experimentalism of Meyerhold’s 
“ Theatre of the Revolution ’’ and Tairoff’s 


sc 


seriously. 


the extremist producers is that they care 
nothing for their authors, whom they treat 
merely as Aunt Sallys for their own ideas. 
The scenery is utterly unlike anything seen 
in this country. It is an attempt to repre- 
sent ideas rather than objects on the stage. 


Jewish Kamerny Theatre.’’ The defect of 


A favourite device is to build up the stage 
on several different planes. But one sus- 
pects that there is a more practical reason 
for this than the producers care to admit, 
as the theatres are so wretchedly equipped 
with lighting that it is impossible to gain 
emphasis by means of shadows, or con- 
trasting planes of light. 

All the Moscow theatres have their own 
companies, recruited yearly. The actors are 
divided into seven classes, each with its own 
grade of pay. This scale holds good through- 
out all Russia, and actors have to win their 
way from one class to another. Only the 
very small number of ‘‘ People’s Artists ’ 
are exempt. Stanislavsky and Meyerhold 
are ‘* People’s Artists.’’ 
one. It is the highest honour which the 
Russian actor can obtain. 


Chaliapine was 


There are no theatres where the system 
of long runs prevails. Nor are there any 
theatres of the kind which in this country 
are called repertory theatres. Yet nearly 
all Russian theatres are repertory theatres 
in the true sense of the word— in the literal 
sense of the word. They have a repertoire. 
The English repertory theatre has none. 
Sometimes a play is revived, but it is pro- 
duced all over again. In a Russian theatre 
a play is produced once and for all. If it 
is successful it may be played for many 
years—though never for more than two or 
three performances at a time—but the name 
of the original ‘‘ régisseur ’’ is still printed 
on the programme, even though he may 
now be dead. 

Passing through Germany I found Rein- 
hardt very depressed, the productions 
shoddy, the audiences listless. Everywhere 
the theatres reflected a complete lack of 
idealism. 

In America I found the theatre full of 
vitality. The population are ‘‘ mad on 
the theatre.’’ Good plays and the crudest 
rubbish flourish equally in the most as- 
tonishing manner. Probably the explana- 
tion is that American society is like a great 
unstirred pudding. The different layers 
have not blended. The foreign population 
have not yet been properly absorbed, so 
that society has not become homogeneous. 
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There is a big audience for good plays, and 
there is a completely separate audience for 
plays such as ‘‘ Abie’s Irish Rose,’’ which 
are so unbelievably crude that it is difficult 
to contemplate their success in London. 

\ tremendous will to improve is the 
American theatre’s greatest asset, with the 
result that it is striding ahead at the most 
exciting speed. In methods of production 
it is far ahead of the English theatre, and 
the acting is good—especially the char- 
acter acting. But I am speaking of the 
American theatre, not of the American 
drama. So far America has produced very 
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few good plays of her own, but English 
plays, such as ‘‘ St. Joan,’’ ‘* Back to Me- 
thuselah ’’ and ‘‘ Heartbreak House,’’ were 
seen in America before they had been per- 
formed in England, and dramatists like 
Lonsdale and Coward have found as ready 
a hearing in America as in England. 

I have been accused of praising the 
American theatre at the expense of the 
English theatre. But there is no doubt that 
we are rapidly being outstripped by America. 
It seems a mistaken sort of kindness to con- 
ceal the fact. When one sees the red light, 
surely then is the time to shout. 


WHAT THE STAGE GUILD 
STANDS FOR 


By Gertrude Kingston 


N Haydn’s Dictionary of Useful In- 
formation, a Guild is described as ‘‘ an 
association of men of the same class 
or trade for their mutual aid and pro- 


se 


tection . . . in England of Saxon origin 
about the eighth century.’’ 
Nothing can describe more succinctly 


the object of the Stage Guild associated 
‘* for mutual aid and protection,’’ and it 
was precisely because an older: association 
invited the assistance of other classes and 
trades to settle disputes for them that the 
actors with the respect of their calling at 
heart left the senior body and entered into 
co-operation with theatrical managers. 
‘* We are,’’ they said, ‘‘ Artists, and in so 
far that we will certainly refuse to admit as 
members any one without stage training 
and experience we are a closed profession, 
but we will not practise the formule of 
industrial trades unionism.’’ 

Nothing to-day as we see by the terrify- 
ing deadlock in the most vital of our key 
industries, is to be gained by the obstinacy 
between employer and employee whose in- 
terests are not only a mutual but a national 
responsibility. How much more is this 
the theatre, which is not 
essential to existence! Close the theatres 
and cinemas, music and dance halls, skat- 
ing-rinks, broadcasting entertainments will 
fill the void. Never was a greater necessity 


observable in 
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for the theatrical 
shoulder to shoulder. 


profession to stand 

In the days when theatres were few in 
number, when managers had mostly gradu- 
ated among actors if even they were not 
actors themselves—there was a camaraderie 
and tolerance that bridged over many a 
difference of opinion: indeed men _ like 
Henry Irving were happy only when sur- 
rounded by familiar faces. | To-day when 
every change of bill brings a change of ad- 
ministration and company, it behoves us 
all to keep in close touch with one another. 

The Stage Guild endeavours to hold the 
scales of justice evenly, but human nature 
being what it is, it would be optimistic to 
hope that the Stage Guild contract will not 
ever be circumvented—‘ there is no law,” 
a Lord Chancellor once said, ‘‘ however 
closely framed that does not leave an open- 
ing for a deft knave ’’—but if it is brought 
to the notice of the Stage Guild an impartial 
enquiry is held and pressure brought to 
rectify it. The Guild also influenced recent 
legislation for the licensing of touring 
managers. People who want to discredit 
the utility of the Bill declare that there are 
already new bogus managers on the road. 
Perhaps, but an offence cannot be easily 
proved in Law before it is an offence under 
the Act! (It was not punishable to sell 
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COURTESY 


OF 
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“ SAINT JOAN”? AT TAIROFF’ 
THEATRE, MOSCOW. 


S KAMERNY 


THE WITCH.’’ A LEGENDARY JEWISH 
STORY PRODUCED IN MODERN GROTESQUE 
STYLE BY OVSKY AT TAIROFF’S 
KAMERNY THEATRE, MOSCOW. (acT 2). 








the United States before Prohibi- 


tion was introduced.) 


drink in 


There is no other profession in the world 
which, while it 
traction, 


endeavours to bring dis- 
pleasure to mankind, 
brings such disappointment and hardship to 
the 


we alth, 


gaicty, 


individual. Few actors accumulate 
and this 
reason our modest subscription of member- 
ship includes insurance at death. 

To the 


sions of the licensed theatrical employment 


most die in poverty, for 


counteract extortionate commis- 


agencies (that call for legislative measures) 


the Stage Guild has an agency free of 
booking fee or commission. Sanitary 


theatre conditions are enquired into. Com- 


plaints are heard. Advice is given on con- 


tracts. Infinite and varied are the functions 
of the four sections of managers, play- 


wrights, artists and theatrical (or business) 
managers that are working together within 
the Stage Guild. 

And now lastly in the face of competition 
from every form of professional enterprise 
for the public entertainment, the precarious 
ivelihood of the player is menaced by the 
rivalry of amateur effort all over England. 
I do not refer to the local village drama 
to those play-producing centres that 
bring our great dramatic literature where it 


nor 


would not otherwise penetrate, but to those 
and ambitious 
societies who hire the regular theatres or 


larger less idealistically 


music-halls and who naturally attract vast 


bodies of their friends and admirers at the 
expense of the unhappy professional actor. 
For while theatre-owner, staff, musicians, 


billstickers reap a comfortable profit on all 
and sundry from the amateur companies, 


the actor has a week out ’’ on his tour be- 
cause the theatre is occupied, and when 
there is no play there is no pay. 

This alas! 


diction of the Stage Guild and must be left 


is a matter beyond the juris- 


to the good feeling of the amateur bodies. 


77] 


\We are glad to be able to print the above 


gl 
article by Miss Gertrude Kingston, especi- 
ally in view of the proposal, of which many 
amateur societies are already aware, that 
some sort of contribution should be made by 
amateur societies to the professional stage. 
The Council of the Stage Guild has already 
gone so far as to draft certain proposals 
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with a view to this object and these pro- 
posals were considered by a meeting of the 
Council of the British Drama League on 
April 22 and it was resolved that although 
no definite pronouncement could be made 
before bringing the matter before a meet- 

the affiliated 
assistance possible should be given 
to the Guild if they wish to call a con- 
ference of amateur societies. 

Further than this the Council clearly could 
pot go without consultation with the socie- 
ties afhliated to the League, and an oppor- 
tunity will be atforded at the 
Annual Meeting on June = 25 _ for 
members to give some indication of their 
the matter. 

We feel that if the Drama League is to 
take up attitude, way or the 


ing of League’s societies, 


every 


League's 


our 
\ iews on 


any one 


other, adequate opportunity should — be 
given for consideration of the proposal 


in the light of what views may be expressed 
at the Annual Meeting, and therefore it is 
suggested that the question should be 
brought up again at the Autumn Confer- 
ence, this being an occasion when we should 
hope for a really representative gathering 
At this stage it 
fice to emphasize the fact that the proposal 
of the Stage Guild not 
amateur work in general, but only to the 
work of such societies as are accustomed to 
give performances in theatres and_ other 
buildings licensed for public entertainment. 


of our societies. will suf- 


does relate to 


STRATFORD MEMORIAL THEATRE 


FUND. 

As a result of the appeal printed in the 
last number of Drama, we have received 
the following donations, which _ have 
been forwarded to the Daily Telegraph 
Fund :— @ sd 

Messrs. William Southam — and 

Sons, Ltd., Montreal 100 0 0 

St. Pancras People’s Theatre (by 

a collection) ; . on 6 t 0 

Miss Jessie Scrivener is vies & 6& OG 

Miss D. G. Seward ae ra 5 5 0 

Mr. Lewis G. Fry ... eadi — 5 5 O 

Bexhill Players sae oak ares 3 3. «0 

Twelve Midsummer Crickets as 1 14 (| 

Miss C. A. Morin .. 3 5 0 

Total to date £127 1 0 
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WALES AND 





HER DRAMA 


By Shirland Quin 


HEN I recently received a 
letter from an American 
woman to tell me that she is 
writing a book on Modern 

Welsh Drama I was pleasantly surprised. 
But when I read further and learnt that she 
had spent the greater part of the summer 
n Wales so that she might appreciate more 
fully the work of Welsh dramatists which 
she hoped to see presented in London, | 
felt dismayed. So keen an appreciation is 
both interesting and. significant, but the 
thought of anyone crossing the Atlantic 
with the idea that they would witness repre- 
sentative performance of Welsh plays in 
Although 
there is generally a successful Irish play 


London is somewhat troubling. 


running in one of the London theatres, pro- 
ductions of Welsh plays are few and far 
between. As to representative perform- 
ances . . . there have never been any. 

Actually it is only during 1925 that Welsh 
drama made a belated bid for a place in 
the modern theatre and it must be confessed 
that it has by no means achieved a success 
comparable to that which attended the Irish 
plays from the start. 

Although some hold that the comparison 
is impossible, | only see a striking parallel 
between the problems that faced Irish drama 
a quarter of a century ago and the problems 
that are facing Welsh drama to-day, and it 
would seem that our future position in the 
modern theatre will depend on the way in 
which these problems are attacked. 

That there are Welsh plays of merit and 
dramatists of promise are facts known be- 
yond the boundary and across the Atlantic. 
One has only to take the principal Welsh 
plays poduced in London—‘‘ Change ”’ 
produced 1912) and ‘* The Dark Little 
(1924), by J. O. Francis; ‘* The 
Comedy of Good and Evil’’ (1925), by 
Richard Hughes, and ‘‘ Taffy ’’ (1925), by 
Caradoc Evans—to see that the standard of 
these plays is extremely high. Thus it is 
ll the more deplorable that Welsh drama 
has not succeeded in capturing the London 
audiences. 


But it is not difficult to discover the 


Pe ople ve 


reason for this failure. 


When the Irish plays were first presented 
in London some twenty-five years ago, they 
were produced in a small hall and with no 
staff of experienced stage hands, yet so 
clearly did the players present in dramatic 
form the mind, characteristics and tempera- 
ment of a race of people differing vastly 
from the English that the audiences were 
able to understand and appreciate the differ- 
ence, instead of being mystified and rather 
bored as they have been by the Welsh 
plays. The whole secret is that these Irish 
plays were presented by native players. 

The presentation of the Welsh plays has 
been a different story. With one exception, 
each play I have named was originally pre- 
sented by Sunday play-producing Societies, 
noted tor the care and attention they bestow 
on their productions. The plays were pro- 
duced in modern theatres with capable stage 
hands, and by sound artists. In short they 
had every advantage but not the great 
essential—the native player. 

The English actors are not to blame. 
However sound the artist may be, unless he 
has in him the blood of the people whence 
the dialect comes, I do not think he can 
give a true performance in a dialect play. 
Also there can be few things more distress- 
ing either to audience or to author than to 
hear the attempt at dialect suddenly re- 
linquished in some tense moment and 
English unconsciously substituted. All the 
rhythm and character of the language is 
immediately lost, and the play suffers greatly. 
How greatly may be realized if you will 
imagine ‘‘ Juno and the Paycock ” presented 
by an all-English cast! The thing would be 
impossible. Yet that is the only type of pro- 
duction that Welsh dramatists have so far 
been able to obtain. 

That Wales, in whose race lie all the 
potentialities for the great players and 
dramatists, should have no_ recognized 
Repertory Theatre or team of professional 
players seems incredible. Welsh Drama is 
growing, and is as full of vitality as the race 
from which it springs. By Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Francis and Mr, Evans would its growth 
seem assured, but until there is a group of 
native professional players or an established 
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WALES AND 


Welsh Repertory Theatre, the work of these 


and other promising dramatists will continue 
to be handicapped and the growth of Welsh 
Drama seriously retarded. 

At present dramatist who 
badly needs the assistance of professional 
** try-outs <i 


the aspiring 


in his own country has no means 
of obtaining these, or the constructive critic- 
And the 


established dramatist whose plays are worthy 


ism so essential in the early days. 


America is 
unable to obtain a team of native players 


of presentation in England or 


accustomed to working together to inter- 
Also 


that if no 


his work. is the serious 


native 


pret there 


possibility interpretive 
talent is forthcoming that some writers may 
turn from the native drama and produce 
plays with themes which can and should be 
interpreted by English artists. 

Black as this outlook may seem, the inter- 
est in the Drama that is increasing yearly all 


over Wales is full of promise. In February, 
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1924, the Portmadoc Players visited the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, and success- 
fully presented a triple bill of one-act plays, 
which included ‘‘ The Man Born to be 
Hanged,” by Richard Hughes. In July, 
1925, two Welsh companies—one from the 
North and the other from the South—gave 
performances at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
The North Wales company presented 
‘* Cloudbreak,” by A. O. Roberts (which was 
also given at the Lyric Theatre production), 
and the South Wales company gave ‘ Y 
Dieithryn,” by D. T. Davies. 

And now, within the last few weeks, a new 
A little band of 
five players is setting out from Swansea to 
present native players in native plays all over 
Wales. Whether this gallant little company 
will succeed in laying the foundations for the 
Welsh National Theatre remains to be seen, 
Sut I am sure that all who are interested in 
the Drama will join in wishing them well. 


enterprise is being started. 


THE BELASCO CUP COMPETITION 


Hi Huddersfield Thespians, who 
represented the Drama League in 
the Belasco Cup Competition in 
New York, returned on May 24 on 
the Antonia. 
selected as 


Phe visiting company were 


one of the four best teams for the final, and 
secured a first prize in the class of pub- 
ished plays with F. Sladen-Smith’s ‘* St. 
Simeon Stylites.’’ 

Phe cup went for the third year in suc- 
cession to the Dallas Little Theatre, Texas. 
live judges decided the issue and it is good 
to record the fact that no adverse criticism 
of their conelusion marred a tournament 
that for enthusiasm and keen endeavour 


The visiting 
team were welcomed and entertained beyond 


equalled any sporting event. 


the ordinary bounds of cordiality and Mr. 
Hartwig’s organization of the tournament 
and his energetic enthusiasm on behalf of 
all competitors placed him in the highest 
esteem of those who had the pleasure ot 
his guidance and direction. 

The experiences of this 1926 tournament 


have proved that a play of more than 
thirty-five minutes’ duration is undesirable, 
St. Simeon Stylites 


this period. 


lasted well over 
Any team with any hope of 


and ** 


success must also have every character por- 
trayed with 100 per cent. efhiciency, and 
unless expense is of no consideration should 
take its own scenery. 

Sixteen plays were presented, and most 
of them had obviously selected for 


** kick.”” In 


been 


what is known in America as 


would be described as_ the 


type. 


England they 
‘* slice of life ’’ 
Most of the plays cannot be said to re- 
the real Little Theatre 
America, humour and the scenic art of the 
theatre being lacking. The 
reception of ‘‘St. Simeon’? was due largely 


present work of 


favourable 


to its humour and originality. 

English teams visiting America in future 
tournaments would be well advised to avoid 
the better-known plays and should, if pos- 
sible, take a play specially written for the 
occasion by a competent playwright. 














DESIGN BY SIR LAWRENCE ALMA TADEMA, 


R.A., FOR A SCENE IN ‘S CORIOLANUS,’’ AS 


PRODUCED BY SIR HENRY IRVING AT rit 
LYCEUM THEAPRE, APRIL 15, 1901. IN THI 
COLLECTION OF MR. R. C. MC’LEERY, 
RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE THEATRI 
SECTION \l THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 
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THEATRE 


EVEN prosperous seasons and a re- 
cord of sixty-three productions by 
June, 
effort in 


i926, marks a pretty sturdy 
the amateur 
dramatics, for this represents not an aspir- 
ation, but a fact, in Hart House Theatre, 
a Canadian playhouse, founded by Mr. and 


sphere of 


Mrs. Vincent Massey, of Toronto, whose 
Director is now Mr. Walter Sinclair. 
Mr, and Mrs. Massey had for many 


years made the study of the theatre their 
principal hobby, and an opportunity came 
to put their ideas into concrete form when 


the great building on the grounds of the 


University of Toronto, known as_ Hart 
House, was built by the Massey Founda- 
tion, under Mr. Massey’s direction. Hart 


House itself is a vast Gothic structure, in 
which the student finds all he needs outside 
the lecture room 


bath, library, dining-room, lounges, chapel, 


gymnasiums, swimming 


music-rooms, billiard-rooms, art gallery, 
rifle range, racquet courts. It seemed to 
supply almost every want of the under- 


graduate, and when a great space in the 
centre of the building, beneath the beautiful 
quadrangle, was, by a happy inspiration of 
the founders and by the skill of the archi- 
Sproatt and Rolph, of 
Toronto, turned into a perfectly-equipped 
theatre, there was nothing left to be added. 


tects, Messrs. 


Hart House Theatre, although part of 
a larger structure, is a separate unit in 
itself, operated by a small incorporated 
body called the Syndics of Hart House 
Theatre, the chairman of which is Mr. 
Vincent Massey, and the other members 
Mrs. Massey, Dr. George H. Locke (the 
Public Librarian of Toronto), and Lieut.- 
Col. G. F. McFarland, a leading barrister, 


who acts as honorary treasurer. Although 
the theatre is on University grounds, its 
charter gives it wide freedom of action as 
an amateur repertory theatre, operated for 
the benefit not only of the University, but 
of the general public, who provide most of 
its clientele. 

The theatre is almost perfect in its equip- 
ment, and is probably as complete as 
that of any theatre of its size. In electrical 
apparatus, apart from a light-bridge over 
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the stage, and a projection box at the rear 


of the house, and the usual footlights, 
sciopticons, floor-pockets and border-lights, 
both for fore-stage and main stage, it 


possesses a switch-board with about eighty 
and dimmers’ with interlocking 
devices and master-handles. All the scenery 
and properties are built and painted in the 
theatre, which the 


switches 


possesses 
this 
The visitor to the theatre enters by a 


long 


necessary 
accessories for work. 1 
ramp leading from its own outside 
entrance, and finds himself in a charming 
foyer hung with the photographs and re- 
first You find 
that already several hundred 
actors and actresses have appeared in its 
productions, and that about a score of this 
number have left Hart House Theatre to 
take up a career on the professional stage. 
The theatre auditorium seats about four 
hundred and fifty, greater numbers having 
been rightly sacrificed to the comfort of 
Like all 
buildings that have been skilfully adapted 
to special physical conditions, the architec- 
ture of the theatre has a peculiar beauty of 
its own. A arches which 
support its roof, and, incidentally, the quad- 
rangle above, lend the auditorium a unique 
charm. An ample fore-stage with special 
flanking openings gives an unusual oppor- 
tunity for plays of a decorative nature. 
The theatre has adopted the interesting 
practice brilliant 
curtain for comedies, while for other pro- 
ductions a black velvet curtain with broad 
vermilion stripes is employed. 

The theatre, from i919 to 1921, was 
under the direction of Mr. Roy Mitchell, 
who had been Technical Director of the 
Greenwich Village Theatre, New York. 
The third, fourth, fifth and sixth seasons 
were under the direction of Mr. Bertram 
Forsyth, who had had considerable experi- 
ence as an actor with leading members of 
the London stage. 

Mr. Walter Sinclair, who is 
charge of the theatre, was for some years 
before his appointment the Director of the 
Amateur Club of Hong-Kong. Ina series 


cords of its seven seasons, 


from these 


those who can be accommodated. 


series of great 


of using a jade green 


now in 





SETTING FOR PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, ACT 
I. DESIGNED BY W. SINCLAIR, HART HOUSE 
THEATRE, TORONTO, 








TORONTO : 


of notable productions there he proved him- 
self a producer of great versatility, both as 
a trainer of actors and as a designer of 
House 
Theatre, Mr. Sinclair has already enhanced 
the distinguished reputation which preceded 
him. Toronto is most fortunate, indeed, in 


settings. In his work at Hart 


having secured the services of a most 
brilliant and imaginative producer in the 
new Director of its little playhouse. 

The Director of Hart House Theatre is 
supported by a small professional staff, but 
the actors and actresses are all amateurs, 
and are chosen from. the community at 
large, which is peculiarly rich in amateur 
dramatic talent. The theatre this year has 
adopted the practice of inviting guest dir- 
ectors to take part in its season. Jacob 
Ben Ami, of New York, produced, last 
autumn, ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” by Sven 
Lange, taking the part of Samson himself, 
Mr. Iven Payne, Director of Drama in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, is producing Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The 
Silver Box "” this spring. 

The plavs at Hart House Theatre each 
run for one week, occasionally longer. A 
large list of subscribers provides the nucleus 
of the audience. The following list of pro- 
ductions of the last three seasons which fol- 
lows will show the wide range covered in 
the theatre’s work : 

Anstev. 


‘* The Man from Blanklevs "—F. 
; Torahiko Kori. 


The Toils of Yoshitomo ? 
‘* Castles in the Air ’’—Bertram Forsyth. 
L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ a  Pantomime—Play _ by 
Michael Carré, fils, music by André Wormser. 
The Hostage ” (** L’Otage ’’)—Paul Claudel. 
** The Bonds of Interest Jacinto Benavente. 
‘* Three Weddings of a Hunchback ’’—H. Borsook. 
‘The Weather Breeder ’’—Merrill Denison. 
The Younger Generation ’’—Stanley Houghton. 
“The Monkey’s Paw ’’—W. W. Jacobs. 
** Great Catherine Bernard Shaw. 
The Romantic Young Lady ’’—G. M. Sierra. 
“At the Hawk’s Well ’’—W. B. Yeats. 
The Shewing up of Blanco Posnet 
Shaw. 
‘* The Younger Generation ’’—(Revival). 
Misalliance Bernard Shaw. 
“The Mollusc ’’—A. H. Davies. 
“ Gold ’’—Eugene O'Neill. 
Riders to the Sea ’’—J. M. Synge. 
“The Sabine Women ’’—Leonid Andreyev. 
‘* The Freedom of Jean Guichet ’—I. A. MacKay. 
** Outward Bound ’’—Sutton Vane. 


‘* The Winter’s Tale ”’ 


” 


Bernard 


Shakespeare. 


‘* Samson and Delilah ’’—Sven Lange. 
** I'll Leave it to You ’’—Noel Coward. 





THE HART HOUSE THEATRE 


The Ship *—-St. John Ervine. 
‘Turandot, Princess of China ’’—First dramatized 
by Count Carlo (ozzi. 


** Outward Bound *’—(Revival). 


* Chester Mysteries of the Nativity (Revival). 
‘** The Rose and the Ring ’’—Harris Dean (from 


Thackeray’s Fantasy). Music by R. Cox. 
rhe Angel in the House ’’—Eden Phillpotts and 
Macdonald Hastings. 
‘Autumn + Blooming,’’ ‘* And they met Again," 
*“Man’s World ” Fred Jacob. 
Stephen Phillips. 
‘** The Silver Box ’’-John Galsworthy 


Paola and Francesca ”’ 


* Good Friday ’*—John Masefield. 


Advertising April’ H.  Farjeon) and Horace 
Horsnell (from the Italian). Arranged by C. 
B. Fernald. 
If Four Walls Told "Edward Percy. 
‘The Toy Cart "—(From the Hindu), 
by Arthur Symons. 
Hart House Theatre Follies. 


Re created 


It should be pointed out that of these 
plays a number are by Canadian authors, 
most of which have been written under the 
One of its 
underlying objects in fact is to encourage 
the development of the Canadian drama. 
In this aspiration the founders are wise 


inspiration of the theatre itself. 


enough to realize that playrights are only 
developed by an active working  relation- 
ship with a practical playhouse. Another 
important side of the theatre’s activities is 
the summer school in the Art of the 
Theatre, which has now been in operation 
for three seasons. This provides a course 
of instruction for practical workers in the 
amateur theatre. Other plans are maturing 
to widen the scope and usefulness of this 
little playhouse. It has already taken its 
place among the most important amateur 
theatres in North America, and promises to 
become a centre of theatrical experiment 
second to none on either side of the 
Atlantic. 


“YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 


On April 28 an excellent production of ‘ You 
ever Can Tell”? was given by the Friendly Cen- 
turians Dramatic Club at the Cripplegate Theatre. 
Both the producer, Mr. James Warren, and the 
actors are to be congratulated on a very spirited 
performance. The play was taken at a good pace 
throughout, and it was impossible for one’s interest 
to flag, which so often happens at amateur per- 
formances. The acting was so uniformly good 
that it seems unfair to select any individuals for 
special mention, but one might say that the rather 
difficult part of Mrs. Clandon was played in a 
particularly sympathetic and convincing way. 
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RAMA ” appears this month 
after an interval which must be 
ascribed to the credit—or dis- 
credit—of the General Strike. 
For nearly a fortnight the work of the 
League was brought to an almost complete 
standstill, but it is noteworthy that even on 
one of the darkest days we received what 
was almost a ( 
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number of new 
subscriptions. At the same time it was 
necessary to cancel the London Club Com- 
petition owing to the difficulty of arranging 
the preliminary trials, and the meetings to 
initiate the National Festival in the various 
area centres had each and all to be post- 
poned. The meeting of the London area, 
however, was held in London on Saturday, 
May 29, and the other meetings will have 
been held, we hope, in Bath, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Glasgow in time 
for a general review of the situation to be 
printed in the July number. 


record 


LEAGUE NOTES 


We have to congratulate the Hudders- 
field Thespians on their success in the New 
York Tournament, a_ short account of 
which appears on another page. The enter- 
prise which sent out a company of nine per- 
sons has been rewarded, and we are glad 
to feel that credit has been done both to 
the Huddersfield Society and to the League 
which they so ably represented. We also 
acknowledge the spirited action of the 
Gloucester Vale Group, which, on its own 
account, undertook the same adventure. 
But we are obliged none the less to record 
the resolution which has been passed by the 
Tournament Committee that in future no 
society entering for the English Competi- 
tion shall be permitted to regard itself as 
eligible for the New York Tournament 
unless officially selected by the British 
Drama League. The reasons for this 
recommendation will, we feel, be obvious. 


v7) 


With a view to encouraging the produc- 
tion by villages of plays expressive of rural 
life and thought, the League is organising 
a matinee of Village Plays to be held in 
London next December. Any Group may 
submit a one-act play—published or unpub- 
lished—which has been written expressly 
for a village society. Such plays must be 
in the hands of the Drama by September 1 
next. Five or six plays will be selected 
by a Reading Committee, to be performed 
at the matinee. It should be noted that any 
Group sending in a play to the Selection 
Committee must be prepared to perform it 
and to pay the travelling expenses and act- 
ing fees, if any. No play must take more 
than thirty minutes in performance. 


77] 


The League’s Annual Meeting will be 
held on June 25 at 2.30 at 8 Adelphi Ter- 
race. Besides the ordinary business (this 
year of more than usual importance) the 
meeting will be the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of the bust of William Archer, by Mr. 
Granville-Barker. The bust was made by 
Mr. Derwent Wood, R.A., and completed 
only a few weeks before his death. 
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MONTHLY 


Creative Criticism. Milford, 


By J. E. Spingarn. 
6s. 
The Comic and Realistic in 


English Drama. By 


John B. Moore. University of Chicago Press. 

English Masques. Edited by Herbert Arthur Evans. 
Blackie. 2s. 

The Jew in Drama. By M. T. Landa. King. 
12s. 6d. 

Pushkin. By D. S. Mirsky. Gogol. By Janko 


Lavrin. Routledge. 6s. each. 
Shakespeare's Monarchs. By J. C 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 
Best Plays of 1924-25. By Burns Mantle. 
Mavnard and Co., Boston. 15s. 


Stobart. 


Small, 


Ss 
5s 


that the 
theatre is 


used to declare 


ILLIAM ARCHER 
W relation of the drama to the 


exactly the same as that of a ship 

to the sea. ~ play is a ship destined to 
be launched in a given element—the theatre.” 
It is difficult to imagine that anybody with 
practical knowledge of the theatre would 





leny this. But Mr. Spingarn has used up a large 
imount of his book in attempting to deny it. He 
is afflicted with that flabby sort of sentimental 
idealism which demands that an artist should write 
only to please his own soul. He seems to have 
actually deluded himself into believing that good 


dramatists write their plays without thought of the 
If they happen to be fit for the play- 
well and good. If not, what does it matter ? 
his own soul, and that 

Or so Mr. Spingarn 
that he 


plavhouse. 





house, 


has pleased 
him. 
hardly surprising 


ters to 


It is 





loes not succeed in making his preposterous theory 
sound anything but preposterous, and by the end 
of his argument he has become so hot and bothered 
that he declares that critics who disagree with him 

refutation, but a new education. Such 


need, not 
i hardly 
M - Moore’s 


creative. 


ism is 





examination of English comedy 
makes an extremely valuable, scholarly, and inter- 
esting book, but it is terribly grave and_ business- 
like At the end of it one feels as if one had been 
reading Shakespeare’s comedies in a Methodist 
chapel 

Mr. Evans’ book is of an importance quite out 
if proportion to its unpretentiovs price and appear- 
nee. Hitherto hardly any of the masques have heen 
ccessible to the ordinary reader. Here are six- 
teen of the fiftv printed masques_ still extant, 
dmirably presented with a complete bibliography 
ind a most excellent introductory essay, doubly 
iluable because so little has heen written in 
English about the masque. 

** The Jew in Drama’’ makes good reading, but 
Mr. Landa writes more as a historian than a 
literary critic, so that ‘* Potash and Perlmutter ”’ 
claims almost as much of his attention as ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice.’’ It is a scholarly book, 
marred hy a rather exasperating readiness to take 
ffence. 

Prince Mirskv’s book on Pushkin contains too 
much biography and too little criticism for our 


taste. The excellence of his on Pushkin 
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chapter 





BOOK LIST 


as a playwright makes us grumble all the louder. 
M. Lavrin, on the other hand, has considered the 
general characteristics of Gogol and his work with- 
out fiddling with trivialities, in the 
vague hope that they may be important. But it is 
lisappointing that he uses up so much of his all 
too short chapter on Gogol’s plays with an unneces- 


biographical 


sarily detailed description of the plot of ‘ The 
Inspector-General.”’ 
** Shakespeare’s Monarchs ”’ is based on twelv 


broadcast lessons for elementary schools. So many 
passages from the play are quoted that the 


forms a magnificent 


book 
declamation," 
while the explanations and criticisms are mercifully 
free from that condescending air of ¢ 
brightness so usual in 
for children. 

‘* Best Plays of 1924- detailed de- 
scriptions of the plots of the ten plays 
worthily representing the season in America.” 
should be an excellent tonic for those who imagine 
that the American drama is superior to our 
as the only play of merit is which 
O’Neil in his most sensational mood. The 
are of the type of Mothers,”’ 
Guardsman,” “ Pigs,’ “* The 


* anthology of 


painstaki 
literature 





books or Written 


9-)? 


9’? gives very 





‘ 
most 


This 


own, 
shows 
others 
** The 
Firebrand.” 


one 


** Dancing 
and 


There is much else of interest in the book, 
cluding an account of the Little Theatre Tourn: 
ment, reviews of — the season in New York, 


Chicago, California and Los Angeles, and statistics 
of long runs in Broadway headed by ‘ Abie’s Irist 
Rose,’’ with 1,313 performances, and ‘* Lightnin’ ” 


with 1,291. 

The Loafer and the Loaf. By Evelyn Sharp. 

If Youth But Knew. By K. C. Spiers. Adelphi 
Publishing Company. 3s. 6d. 

Lately there has been a quite alarming growt! 
in the superstition that a fantasy is the easiest 
sort of play in the world to write. Some 
quaint costumes, a little music, and plenty of 


opportunities for all the 
ging—these seem to be 
popular recipe. But they are not the 
dients of fantasy. They are merely the sugar 
and In *‘ The Loafer and the Loaf ’’ Miss 
Knowles has used them liberally, but the play itself 


characters to fall a-jig- 
the chief ingredients in thé 
onal . 
real 





spices. 


is so unappetisingly solid that the result has 
unfortunate resemblance to a_ suet pudding 
sprinkled with pink sugar and decorated with 
pie-frill. 

To describe Mr. Spiers’ play one finds oneself 
groping in one’s mind for words from the old- 
fashioned playbills, words like ‘‘ tense,’’ ‘‘ strong,” 
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gripping,’ thrilling.’’ But if this play is 4 
old-fashioned in the most 
It has a capital story, there is | 
downright ‘‘ love-interest,’’ and it is 
packed with excitingly dramatic scenes, especialls 
second act, which takes place in 
Nigerian bush and ends with as honest a scrap 
with the niggers as ever we hope to see upon the 


little old-fashioned, it is 





admirable way. 
sincere, 


the 


in the 


stage. There is a masculinity about this very 
attractive play which is infinitely refreshing. 
N. M. 










































THE AMATEUR REPERTORY 


COMPANY 


By Maude Scott 


HE Amateur Repertory Company 
seems to me to be the _ best 
solution of the problem of the 
many talented young people who 

wish to devote themselves seriously to the 
drama as an art, but are at the same time 
dependent on their own earnings for a liv- 
ing. So many of these young people with 
reliable and not too hard positions in busi- 
ness spend their lives in a vain struggle to 
secure a foothold on the professional stage. 
Clever though they may be, the majority 
meet with nothing but disappointment and 
poverty without even the satisfaction of 
hard work, and losing all the enjoyment 
that their dramatic ability should give them. 

The professional stage of to-day cannot 
be regarded as a means of earning a living 
for any but those who possess the most 
striking combination of qualities. These 
people are very rare. 

It is in the Amateur Repertory Company 
that talented young people without these 
unusual qualifications may find _ their 
satisfaction and at the same time enjoy and 
develop their art to its highest capacity. 


without the overwhelming anxiety about 


bread and butter which the throwing up of 

good position for the possibilities of a 
professional career entails. Such organiza- 
tions as the Maddermarket Theatre at Nor- 
wich, the Sheffield Repertory 
the me, 
London offer to the serious amateur the 
absorbing interest that any art 
indertaken does offer. 


Theatre, and 


Pancras People’s Theatre in 


seriousl\ 


The professional producer and the regu- 
larity of the productions assure an atmos- 
phere favourable to serious work, and 
talent and seriousness of purpose in any 
direction are always sure of appreciation 
which is by no means the case on the pro- 
lessional stage. 

Theatres of this kind are able to give a 
varied and interesting programme of plays, 
to arrange programmes to suit the special 
abilities and qualifications of their members, 
to provide regular and appreciative audi- 
ences, and in fact 
almost ideal conditions for practising the 


to give the amateur 


True, the amateur will 
generally be a little handicapped by having 


art of acting. 


already done his day’s work, but this handi- 
cap is as nothing compared with the grind- 
ing anxiety of not knowing from where 
your next meal is coming, and it is well to 
remember that change of interest is very 
often more restful than doing nothing. 

The standard of work achieved by these 
\matcur Repertory Companies is sometimes 
very remarkable. This is, perhaps, not the 
case so much outside London, but in London 
many of the cleverest amateurs prefer to 
join a dozen amateur societies and go wher- 
ever the biggest part offers at the moment. 
No good team work can be done this way 
and no good Repertory Company is possib'e 
on this basis. In fact, experience has taught 
me that better work can be done with a less 
talented team of people who will thus con- 
centrate, and that the best productions are 
often by no means those which have had 
the greatest number of talented actors. 

I should like to ask all serious amateurs, 
with or without aspirations for the profes- 
Amateur 
Repertory Company and its opportunities 
It will probably specially in- 
terest those with professional aspirations to 


sional stage, to consider the 


and interests. 


know that during this season, one person, 
acting regularly in a theatre of this kind in 
London, without any seeking, has received 
three separate offers of 
first-class 


professional en- 


vagement from managements, 


whilst another obtained an engagement 
with a well-known touring management. 


Both these people, however, offered a very 
unusual combination of qualities though of 
a totally different kind. From this it will 
be seen that whilst I do not suggest that 
the Amateur Repertory Company’s function 
is to supply the professional stage, it is 
evident that striking and exceptional quali- 
ties are by no means hidden on the amateur 
repertory stage, and that managers are to 
be found at these places; in fact I should 
say that the professional student or amateur 
with stage aspirations has more chance of 
under these 
with small 


appreciated 
travelling 


being seen and 
conditions than by 
touring companies. 
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An Open Letter on the Fee Problem 


N page 141 of Drama for April, the 
Report of the Adult Education 
Committee is brought under re- 

On the final page of the 

same number a small provincial club, with a 

following of 217 supporters, admits having 

paid ten guineas for the privilege of pro- 

ducing a play with four characters, plus a 

further four guineas, with respect to a second 

shorter play evidently considered necessary 
owing to the paucity of characters in the 
major production. 

One cannot obviously pour the contents of 

a pint measure into a liqueur glass. Not 

unnaturally there was a loss on the venture. 

Following this loss, the promoters artlessly 

admit having found a successful market for 

their wares with the ‘‘ School for Scandal,” 
and then suggest that the Drama League 
should help them to obtain a refund of part 
of the fees. 

Let us endeavour to have fees placed on 

a royalty basis by all means, and especially 

so in fairness to the smaller clubs. Let us, 

however, be practical. While cases occur 
such as the one I have cited, so long will the 
era of a royalty basis be postponed. One 
cannot condone the present system by the 
payment of two fees when the wisdom of 
incurring a liability for one is questionable, 
and then expect the Drama League or any 
other successful in 


view. 


organization to be 
levering away mountains. 
Apart from the debatable value obtained 
for fourteen guineas as compared with works 
greater value obtainable for 
nothing, the dictum laid down in the Report 
of the Adult Education Committee is so 
clearly defined that it cannot be too firmly 


of equal or 


insisted upon. 
On page 202 of the Report, the following 
“¢ The 


hane of the amateur movement has been 


finding is unequivocally laid down: 


the inadequate imitation of West End suc- 
Such a finding is obviously there to 
be taken seriously and cannot be ignored 
by any organization accepting the remainder 
of the Report as an official endorsement of 
To my mind, the lead thus 
given goes to the very root of the matter 


cesses. 


their activities. 
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O 


when viewing the with 
to fees. 

After all, the question is largely one of 
demand and supply, and there is really no 
necessity for any club to become liable for 


position 


respect 


fees with respect to current commercial 
plays at all. I would suggest, then, 


that all refrained from doing so for at least 
a couple of years. To be perfectly frank, 
is the modern commercial drama of true use 
to the amateur artistically or financially? 
I know that during the last year or two such 
transient plays as ‘‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury,” 
‘* Brown Sugar,” etc., have been played from 
one end of the country to the other, although 
we in the have 
clearest recollection of their professional 
presentation. Estimable plays though they 
may be in their own way, what good has 
their amateur production served in com- 
parison with the numerous delightful re- 
vivals and experiments which might have 
been given in their stead? 

At the present moment, ‘* Ambrose 
Applejohn’s Adventure ”’ is being played in 
every part of London, despite the fact that 
the professional production is one of the 
clearest and most treasured of recollections 
in the mind of every genuine play-goer. 
Talented as every amateur ‘‘ Ambrose’ 
may be, those of us who really take the 
theatre seriously, prefer to keep unsullied 
our memory of the last important pertorm- 
ance of Sir Charles Hawtrey. If each of 
these ‘‘ Applejohns ’’ would only be con- 
tent with the far better part of Falstaff in 
the more amusing play of the ‘* Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’’ or ‘‘ Henry IV” 
Part I, and if the societies concerned would 
only give these productions the same car 
and brightness, what a wonderful series o! 
performances might be achieved pregnant 
with true development. 


towns most of us. the 


I do not advocate the shutting out o! 
modern plays altogether; there are som 
modern plays which would be a work 0! 
mercy to present in certain poor neighbour 
hoods and country districts. But in order t 
facilitate such work, we realize more full 
than ever that the royalty basis is necessary. 

















[ therefore definitely propose that for 
the next year or two all plays subject to 
fixed fees should be strictly put under a 
ban. 

| am sure the Amateur Movement is now 
of sufficient strength to practise such re- 
straint without incurring any loss of sup- 
port. What is more probable is that there 
will be a gain of interest and strength, as 
experiment replaces imitation, for it is upon 
the former that true success is ever based. 

Leaving the more hackneyed of the old 
plays for the moment, what club of stand- 
ing will take the lead by editing and _ pro- 
Money ”’ or ‘f The Beaux Strata- 
gem ’’ or ‘* The Clandestine Marriage ’’ in 


ducing 


that spirit of lightness and daintiness, allied 
with the slightest accentuation of burlesque, 
which is the keynote of the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, at its best? Or again, ‘* Money 

wants ruthless pruning but the material is 
there. The first scene is remarkably good, 


of course. 
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EAST GRINSTEAD. 


The East Grinstead Repertory Company opened 
second season with a performance of Shake 
ware’s ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,’ on April 13 
14. It was unfortunately impossible to give 
play on the actual date of Shakespeare's birth 
lay, but the company took special pleasure in the 
that they were contributing their small share 


great dramatist 


n keeping green the memory of a 
1 poet. 

The play was given with an inner and outer 
tage which make for swift and uninterrupted pri 
and thereby help in n¢ 
small degree the growth and development of the 


gress of scene after scene : 





There was one interval and no cuts, and the 
fnal curtain was down in two and a half hours 
fer its first rising. 
lt was particularly interesting to learn from 
rious prejudiced spectators that they were amazed 
tthe life and swing of the performance, and that 
t the first time they had thoroughly enjoyed a 

akespeare play. 


S 


this 


ls not this a testimony to the advantage o 
method over the more usual and cumbrous_ one 


vhere change of scene follows change of scene, till 





ttle is left in the memory but a wearisome lifting 
and falling of the curtain and of insistent and often 
Nappropriate music, in spite of the accomplished 


cting of a professional company ? 







t enables a body of sincere though inexperienced 
Players to concentrate on the play and to present it 
) their audience with simplicity. The play’s the 
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Shakespeare wrote his plays for All Time 
and we have how ‘* Hamlet ’’ can 
thrill one to the core when played in modern 
costume. In Garrick’s time Shakespeare 
was largely acted in the dress of that day 
Who is 
going to be sufficiently bold to give one of 
the lighter comedies a Watteau or Georgian 
Why not? In the hands of a pro- 
ducer of sufficient elasticity the result could 
scarcely be a failure, whilst something ex- 
ceptionally exquisite might evolve. It must 
not be forgotten that the ‘‘trunk and hose”’ 
era of costume is nowadays regarded as 
somewhat stagey by most 
perhaps the least popular. 
not ? 


seen 


with powdered wigs and patches. 


setting ? 


people and is 
So again why 


Yes, indeed, there is still plenty of scope 
for experiment and what is more, freshness 
of experiment ! 

REGINALD M. SEWELL. 

27 Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


thing. The incidental music was chosen from the 
rich library of compositions written at the time ot 
Shakespeare and was played by a combination o 
string quartet and piano. 


KENSINGTON. 


* Possessions 
luring its rather short run in the West End may 
have been glad to have had the opportunity of wit- 
essing its production by the Kensington Amateur 
Dramatic Society at the Guildhall School of Music 
Theatre last month. 


Some of those who missed seeing 


This is a play almost entirely dependent for its 
effect upon characterization, each member of the 
small cast having a very definite appeal to make to 
the sympathy of the audience. This was in the 
main realized by the Kensington Amateurs, who 
acted with insight More might, we 
1 made of the contrast between the 

two older women, the one embittered by suffering 
caring only for her son’s happiness; the other 
spoilt and selfish, intent upon her daughter making 
good match. Sir William Jesmond was admir- 
ibly and mest:-sympathetically played by Mr. Paget 
Cook, who appeared completely at his ease, except 
attempted to 
refined manner which Jesmond had made 


i and experience. 
feel, have beer 


oO one or two o¢ casions, when he 
lrop_ the 
his own for a tone and accent more in keeping 
with his origin. The company is to be heartily 
congratulated on this interesting and most enjoy- 
ible performance. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PLAYS. 
For their fourth production of the eighteenth 
itury comedies which they have set themselves to 
East London College (University of 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll and_ his 
coadjutors selected one of the plays of 


centur 
evive at the 
london), 
enthusiastic 


Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald which, like her charming 
self, has fallen into almost complete oblivion. 
Mrs. Inchbald was, of course, a famous “ blue 
stocking ’’ in her day, a friend of the Kembles, 
and a_ protégée of the younger Colman who 


produced a number of her plays at Covent Garden ; 


and not the least interesting feature of ‘* Every 
One Has His Fault’ is the prologue in which one 
of the first defenders of the rights of women in 
making the announcement that the author is ‘a 


woman ”’ 
the pen 


went on to defend the sex for taking up 
and concluded : 

Let us not force them back with brow 
Within the pale of ignorance and fear, 
Confined arts, 
Producing only children, pies, and tarts. 


severe, 


entirely to domestic 


extenuation 
being spoken to-day before ‘* The Widow's 
Cruise ’’ by Miss Joan Temple, ‘‘ The Rescue 
Party ’’ by Miss Phyllis Morris, or the forthcoming 
production of ‘* Granite ’? by Miss Clemence Dane ! 
\ blend of that melodrama and sentiment which 


Can we imagine such a chivalrous 


was found so popular in the ‘* Comedy of 
Sensibility ’’ of the eighteenth century, ‘‘ Every One 
Has His’ Fault,’’ was quite notable for 


Mr. Norman YV. Norman’s interpretation of the 
gay philanderer and Robert Ramble, 
who, discovering that his late spouse is threatening 
to marry again, ardently sets about to 


div orcé, Sir 


recapture 


her affections. This delicious scene in which 
Miss Veronica Turleigh gave Mr. Norman 
admirable support as the much-neglected, much- 
wooed wife, was quite in the vein of that pure 
comedy of sentiment of which Sheridan was a 
master and created the merriest amusement. The 


more tearful panel of the plot (telling how the rich 
and proud nobleman disowned his daughter and her 


children because she married a poor man), which 
always provoked lacrymatory deluge with 
eighteenth century playgoers, failed to damp a 
single jazz handkerchief; but the acting of 
Mr. Malcolm Morley, Miss Norma Varden and 
Mr. Alfred Gray was none the less _ faithfully 


traditional. 


EXETER DRAMA LEAGUE. 

The Exeter Drama League can look back on a 
successful winter season, mainly on the lines laid 
down in the November issue of Drama. On 
November 24 we welcomed the Newton Abbot 
Repertory Company and admired their rendering of 


*“ The Bishop’s Candlesticks ’? (Norman McKinnel) 
and ‘** Man Proposes”* (I.. du G. Peach). The 
Exeter University College Dramatic Society com- 


pleted the bill with a stirring performance of ‘‘ The 
Cat and the Cherub ’* (C. B. Fernald). 
The production of ‘* The Dover Road ’’ (Milne) 


on December 9 aroused the enthusiasm of the local 


“J 
NR 


Press and the Christmas holiday performance of 
‘* The Lilies of the Field’ (J. H. 
enjoved by both actors and audience. 

On Shrove Tuesday it 
to produce ‘‘ The Great Adventure ’’ (Bennett) and 
a triple bill was substituted. ‘“‘E. & OE” 
(Crawshay-Williams) if not exactly in the carnival 
spirit was powerfully acted, ‘‘ The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets’? (Shaw) was successful 
dramatically and pictorially, in spite of a Queen 
Elizabeth who was raised to that dignity on one 
full rehearsal; with ‘“‘ The Bracelet ’’ (Sutro) mad 
a varied programme. 

“The Truth about Blayds’’ (Milne), which con- 
cluded the season on April 14, was a_ highly 
competent all-round performance and gave occasion 
for a fine piece of acting by Dr. Peach as Old 


Turner) was 


was found impracticabk 


both 


Blayds. 
Dr. L. du Garde Peach, who is well known to 
the British Drama League and many affiliated 


societies throughout the country, has now severed 
his three years’ connexion with Exeter, and we 
should like to put on record how much we owe to 
his practical skill as producer, his gifts as an actor, 
and his unfailing cheerfulness. Readings were also 
held of such varied plays as ‘*‘ The Playboy of thr 
Western World ’’ (Synge), ‘‘ The Title ’’ (Bennett), 
“The Return of the Prodigal’’ (Hankin), ‘* The 
Farmer’s Wife ’’ (Phillpotts)—mainly in Devonian, 
pure and unexaggerated—‘‘ Miss Hobbs ”’ (Jerome), 
** She Stoops to Conquer ”’ (Goldsmith), ‘* Outward 
Bound ”’ (Sutton Vane) and ‘‘ Mary Rose ”’ (Barrie). 


PLAYERS’ DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 
** Love—Anp Wuat THen?’’ At THE Crane Har 
It says much for the acting of the members of 
the Players’ Dramatic Society, who produced Basil 


Macdonald Hasting’s comedy ‘* Love—And What 
Then?’’? at the Crane Hall, Liverpool that they 
made a rather long evening quite amusing. Chief 


honours are due to Miss_ Ethel 
Mr. W. L. Pritchard, who made the characters of 
the romance-starved clergyman’s wife and _ the 
understanding bishop almost credible. It would be 
invidious to single out any of the remainder of ar 
excellent cast. 

In order, presumably, 
a surfeit of comedy, the play preceded by 
Mr. John’ Drinkwater’s one-act play ‘* The 
Storm,”’ in which Miss G. Shaw acted impressively 
Both plays were enthusiastically received by 
packed house. 


Antrobus and 


that we might not have 


was 


OLD GODOLPHIN PLAYERS. 

The Old Godolphin Players gave a very successfu 
performance of ‘* Love’s Labour Lost” at. the 
Century Theatre, London, on April 14. 

All the actors played with ease and naturalness 
and great praise is due to Miss Muriel F. L 
de Castro, the producer, for her excellent grouping 
of a large cast upon a somewhat small stage. 

An all-female cast is apt to come to grief over the 
male parts and the Old Godolphins were ambitious 
in choosing a play which depends so largely on the 
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masculine element. Their ambition, however, 
fully justified, the excellent playing of all the men 
eing one of the features of the production. 
M. Dalston delightful study of the 
jebonaire Biron and P. Fagge as Custard got every 
uunce of fun out of the part. 

pity that the diction of most of the 
ist Was not up to the standard of the acting, for 
work was spoiled through inaudibility. 


was 


gave a 


It was a 


some gO ma 


THE SHOREDITCH DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 
Sutton Vane is becoming almost as popular a 
lramatist with amateurs as Gertrude Jennings used 


to be. Another of the Drama League’s affiliated 
‘* Outward Bound ’’ for production 
this time the Shoreditch Drama 
who presented it on April 28 at the big 
lown Hall, Shoreditch, the very size of which must 
have been something of a handicap to the players. 
\chievement in this production perhaps fell some- 
what short of intention; there were signs of under- 


chose 
last month, 
Society, 


Societies 


rehearsal and the voice of the prompter was heard 
1 good deal. Even so, however, the evening will 
have been voted a success, for the interest of the 
1udience was maintained throughout and, _ indeed, 


increased steadily up to the play’s tactfully accom- 
plished climax. And if it were said that the 
players lacked self-assurance, one would reply that 
this is a quality to be won by experience, and that 
Mr. John Bellamy and Mr. George Wildman both 
gave pleasantly urbane performances. Of the others 
the best were Mr. Ernest Calvert as Henry, 
Mr. Alfred Narborough as the Rev. William Duke 
nd Mr. John Dower as Mr. Lingley. 

The Society was to be complimented, too, on the 
suitable and useful little setting which it had made 


itself for the production. G.G.Y 
THE HULL PLAYGOERS’ SOCIETY. 

Since its foundation, some five years ago, the 

im of the Hull Playgoers’ Society has been to 


ible its members to keep in touch with all that is 


tal in the dramatic world by means of readings 

nd the production of worthy plays. 

This the Society has given two public 

performances. The first was ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet 
a New Setting.’’ This was produced by 
Haworth Earle; and an attempt was made to 

uggest the emotional key of each scene by means 


season 


t lighting effects. The first scene was played 
cfore a backeloth depicting the city of Verona. 


cloth was painted by Miss Jacobs from a print 
tbly contemporary with the period of the story. 


use was made of the apron-stage. The 
tudience was made to feel that they were co- 
perating in the presentation of the play. 
The second production—Elmer Rice’s ‘‘ Adding 
Machine’? was the cause of a good deal of 
ontroversy both inside and outside the Society. 


Before reading the book, some had jumped to the 
onclusion that this was one of those ‘‘ unpleasant 
ex plays.’? As a result doubtless many who saw 
t were deenly disappointed. The play is very 
suitable for amateur production, providing that the 
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producer and stage manager know their business. 
Here the Society were fortunate in that Mrs. 
James Downs acted as producer and Mr. Sidney 
Thompson as __ stage-manager. Mrs. Downs 
succeeded in drilling her cast up to a pitch of acting 
which the papers described as “ flawless,’’ whilst 
Mr. Thompson’s sets were so good as to cause the 
audience to gasp with delight as each scene was 
revealed. This play has such a grip that if the 
players have got past the pothooks of their craft 
there is no difficulty in holding an audience. In 
this instance the parts were well cast and well 
acted. All in all this production of the ‘* Adding 
Machine ’’ was one of which any 


playgoers’ 
society might have been proud 


BRADFORD. 


The students of the Shakespearean classes of the 
Carlton Street Technical and Commercial School 
under the city of Bradford Education Committee, 
gave the first part of Henry IV in its entirety on 
a Shakespearean stage on each night of the week 
commencing March 1. The setting is composed of 
black velvet curtains for traverse and backings so 


as to form inner and upper stages—there is also a 


wooden balcony and an open _ front—Brightened 
with heraldic shields and Boar’s Head Sign, 
Plantagenet and Northumberland Standards, and 
beautifully coloured costumes, As each scene 


immediately followed upon the previous one with- 
out any interval the effect was of great beauty and 
made an easy unfolding of the story. Lighting was 
obtained from coloured footlights, and headlights 
behind the velvet ‘‘ fly’? and within the inner stage 
and from two strong shaded lamps on either side 
of the stage affixed to pillars flanking the same. 


THE PANGBOURNE LITERARY, DRAMATIC 
AND MUSICAL GUILD. 
The Winter Session of the Guild terminated on 


April 29 with a very spirited production of Oscar 
Wilde’s ** The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ pro- 
duced by Sir Arthur and Lady Griffith Boscawen. 

Two Triple Bills have been produced, one in 
December, by Mrs. Ball, one in February by Mrs. 
Devenish and Miss Vera Palmer. The musical 
branch of the Guild is being developed by Mrs. 
Geoffrey Palmer, who conducts the orchestra. A 
members’ meeting was given, when dramatic songs 
acted with orchestral accompaniment. The 
literary side of the Guild included an evening in 
October of Readings from the works of John 
Masefield, and in November the Guild had the 
great compliment of being given a lecture by Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, author of ‘‘ The Golden Age.”’ 
That so charming a writer is so seldom heard is 
a real loss to literature, and the Pangbourne Guild 
were fortunate, indeed, to be given the privilege. 

Since Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth came down three 
years ago to inaugurate the Guild the membership 
has increased to over seventy, and performers of 
real talent are forthcoming for the most varied 
programmes. 


were 








“The Pleasure Garden” 


A play in Four Acts 


By BEATRICE MAYOR 
3s. 6d. net. 


“In its economic use of material, its wit, 
subtlety, and grasp of character, The Pleasure 
Garden will soon be ranked asa masterpiece.” 

—Drama (April 1926). 








SHILLING PLAYS 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S 
“Little Plays of St. Francis” 


A Dramatic Cycle of 18 One-act Plays. 
SEPARATELY 
in Paper Covers at the price of 1/- net each. 
COMPLETE 


The original edition of the complete cycle, 
now in its Fourth Impression, Cloth, 
1os. 6d. net. 











A SHILLING A PLAY 


“Plays of To-Day’’ 


FIRST VOLUME (448 pages) 








CHAINS Elizabeth Baker 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN John Drinkwater 5s 
Jane CLecG St. John Ervine ) . 
luz Voysey InneritanceH. Granville-Barker | net 
HinDLE WakEs Stanley Houghton | 


SECOND VOLUME (388 pages) 
PRUNELLA Laurence Housman and\ 
H. Granville-Barker 
lug New Sin B. Macdonald Hastings 5s. 
Pompey THE Great John Masefield 


Mary Broome Allan Monkhouse | net 
RUTHERFORD & Son’ Githa Sowerby } 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street - London, W.C.1. 





To Managers 


and 


PRODUCING SOCIETIES 


“If Youth But Knew!” 


A Modern Romantic Play in 3 Acts. 


The “ Daily Telegraph’ says: “ This is a play 
which has many merits. It provides some pretty 
pictures, which could be made very effective with 
the right stage settings; the dialogue is good, 
there is some very natural love talk, and two 
well-drawn dialect characters. The second ag 
gives us a thrilling scene in the Nigerian bush,” 


A Famous Actor now playing in the 
West End writes:— 


“TI have read ‘If Youth But Knew! 
with great enjoyment and interest and 
should think it stands a very good chance 
of being successful.” 


The Lighthouse o: 


’ %” 
Mother o’ Pearl 
A Modern Play in 3 Acts with powerful new Sex Appeal 
“ The Times ”’ says: “ Th:s is a careful piece of 
work competently written, witty in places, and 
proceeding towards a moving climax . . a scene 
of considerable power.’’ 


A Famous Actress now playing in the 
West End writes:— 


“I am greatly attracted by ‘The Light 
house’ and I should love to play tM 
part of Leonora. 


For courtesy copies of these plays, letters, plea 
apply to the author, K. C. Spiers, 21 Christchurd 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3; or to The Adelphi Pub 
lishing Company, 11 Adam Street, W.C.2. 
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|The Maddermarket Theatre, Don't Tell Timothy 


A Farcical Comedy in Three Acts 





Norwich : 


MARK ARUNDEL 
From MAY 28th to JUNE Sth, 1926 


Has had a double run in the West End of London at 
the Scala and Strand Theatres, causing roars of 


THE NORWICH PLAYERS will give laughter nightly. 
TEN PERFORMANCES of An Ideal Play for Amateurs—one Set and a Cast 


of seven 
Book of the play published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Shakespeare’s Sons, Ltd., 24 Bedford Street, W.C.2. Price 2s. net. 


“O 


6 . ” 
Twelfth Night SOME PRESS COMMENTS: 


. - 21: ‘* The Author certainly has the gift of humour.’’— 
Played in a Model of an Elizabethan Playhouse. Sporting Life. 

‘ For a good hearty laugh it will be difficult to 
TICKETS (including Tax), 5/-, 3/6, 2/4, and 1/6, find a more charming comedy.’’—Eastern Mercury. 
all Numbered and Reserved, can be obtained from ‘A pleasantly devised farce . . . well worked out 
; and devoid of offence, which is not always the case 

THe Secretary, in plays involving male impersonations.’’—Sporting 
1 = : Times. 
The Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich. ; ; 5 ee " : 

““T quite enjoyed ‘ Don’t Tell Timothy.’ It was 
quite well constructed ; the action did carry on, and 
There will be NO performances during June, July and kept one guessing most of the time... a quite 

August. . merry and bright show.’’—Illustrated Sunday 
Herald. 





























BUY YOUR PLAYS AND 
STAGE-BOOKS | CHARLOTTE DAVIES 


through the 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
DRAMA LEAGUE STAMMERING CURED 
BOOKSHOP | PUBLIC SPEAKING 
at 





ALL FORMS OF DRAMATIC 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE | WORK 


Any book on the Theatre—English or Foreign— | ‘ x 
procured if not in stock | Aeolian Hail Bond Street 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED | 














GREENLEAF SUMMER SCHOOL 


Aug. 16 to 28 
Constance Smedley: Dramatic Production 


From song and poem to Shakespeare. 


Aug. 28 to Sept. 11 
Maxwell Armfield: Practical Design 
As applied to THE STAGE & LIGHTING. THE ACTOR (costumed). PROPERTIES. 


Full particulars from— 


THE GREENLEAF THEATRE STUDIO, MOCKBEGGAR HILL, RINGWOOD, HANTS. 























St. Pancras People’s Theatre 


AND 


Dramatic Art Centre 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Telephone: MUSEUM 337) 


Director and Producer: Miss MAUDE SCOTT 





Owing to the striking success of this year’s work, in which thirty-six 
plays have been produced by Amateurs and Students to overflowing audiences, 
and in order to continue the work at its present high standard, an immediate 
REORGANISATION and REINFORCEMENT of the ACTING BODY 


is necessary. 


For this purpose there will be 
WANTED for NEXT SEASON— 


(1) ACTING MEMBERS 


Special opportunities for leading men. 


(2) STUDENT MEMBERS 
(5) PATRON MEMBERS 


Ambitious Amateurs and Students will find unique and limitless oppor- 
tunities of public appearance under a Professional Producer, with stage 
rehearsals. 

INTERVIEWS and AUDITIONS now being held. Applications 
should be sent immediately to the Director. 


Following on the recommendation of the Board of Education in the Report 


, 


on ‘‘ The Drama in Adult Education ’’— 


A SUMMER SCHOOL of DRAMA for TEACHERS 
and ORGANISERS of DRAMATIC DEPARTMENTS 


will be arranged 


AUGUST 3rd to 17th inclusive 


if sufficient applications are received. 


Applications should be in by June 2oth. 
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